510        A STUDENT'S HISTORY OF EDUCATION
But the greatest impulse was given to instruction in
science through the publication of Darwin's Origin oj
Species (1859), and the dissemination of evolutionary
doctrine through Asa Gray, professor of natural history
at Harvard, and William B. Rogers, president of the
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The intellec-
tual development ensuing also brought about the founda-
tion of such new institutions as Cornell and Johns Hopkins
Universities, which emphasized the teaching of science
as an unconscious protest against the exclusively clas-
sical training. Scientific and technological schools like-
wise began to arise.
The Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute (1824) and the
Lawrence Scientific School at Harvard (1847) had already
been opened, but now similar schools of science, like
Sheffield at Yale (I860), and the Massachusetts Institute
of Technology (1862), sprang up in all parts of the country.
In 1862 the Morrill act of Congress (see p. 423) appro-
priated lands in every state to promote education in
agriculture, mechanic arts, and the natural sciences.
These grants, which amounted at first to thirteen million
acres, were subsequently extended to new states as they
were admitted, and the endowment was increased by
the annual grants of money that were made under later
acts. From these funds and from private benefactions,
additional schools of science were started or old schools
were strengthened in every state.
Through the academy movement (pp. 169 f.) sciences
were introduced into American secondary education.
Sometimes these subjects were extended downward from
the colleges, but often they had as yet been barely started
by them. As the early high schools grew up, they con-
tinued the attention paid to the sciences by the academies.